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The purpose of this issue of INFORMATION SERVICE— 
the last under the present editorship—is to indicate a 
major intellectual task confronting our churches, as dis- 
closed in recent books and other publications of a repre- 
sentative sort. In particular, it is to show the contrast 
in “frame of reference” and general outlook between the 
non-theological books on spiritual and ethical problems 
which high-minded and discriminating church people read 
—having bought them, perhaps, in our bookstores—and 
the more or less official theological statements formulated 
in ecumenical circles. The principal source under the 
latter category will be the Second Report on Faith and 
Order prepared in anticipation of the General Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in 1954. 

It suits our purpose best to consider first what we have 
called the non-theological writing. Some of it deals, to 
be sure, with theological questions. But the point is that 
many of what are regarded among us as the “best books” 
dealing with the spirit of man, his problems, and his des- 
tiny, disclose a framework of thought that seems to owe 
little to classical Christian theology and metaphysics ; 
while our official theological literature is more and more 
taking on the pattern of classical Christian doctrine, in 
contrast to the “liberalism” of a generation ago. 

It is here assumed that the gap thus disclosed should 
be a matter of concern to the whole ecumenical movement. 
What is surprising is that it is so commonly passed over 
lightly as if the existence of two quite different world 
views, one for orthodox theologians and philosophers of 
religion, and the other for the great majority of scholars 
and influential writers, were not a matter of great impor- 
tance. The situation would be less remarkable if the 


Editor’s Note: With the next issue of INForMA- 
TION SERVICE the editorship passes to Rev. David 
W. Barry, who is now director of field research in 
the Central Department of Research and Survey. 
(This is written as copy goes to the printer on 
December 29.) The present editor and executive 
director of the Department is retiring on Decem- 
ber 31. Mr. Barry succeeds him in both capacities. 
The retiring editor hails the succession with en- 
thusiasm and great personal satisfaction. He is 
spared the necessity of bidding our readers a final 
farewell by the generous invitation of Mr. Barry to 
contribute articles from time to time. F.EJ. 
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churches which stand in the classical Christian tradition 
claimed a minor part of the population, but the numerical 
strength of Christianity in America is at an all-time high. 

One word more by way of introduction. Nothing in this 
review is intended as criticism. This applies both to the 
theological and the non-theological writings referred to. 
There are books here that are among the best of their 
kind. Our purpose is wholly one of comparison with re- 
spect to religious and philosophic outlook. 


“Perspective for a Time of Peril’’ 


We begin with Raymond B. Fosdick’s new book, With- 
in Our Power,’ whose very title expresses the rugged 
humanistic faith of the author. The words quoted above 
are those of the secondary title, which reflects the realistic 
approach. Mr. Fosdick makes a frontal attack on fear, 
uot because the times are not fearful, but because they 
are. “Say to them,” he quotes, “that are of a fearful 
heart: Be strong. Fear not.” Yet his diagnosis is not the 
one heard from the pulpit. 


“The desperate crisis we face today in human affairs,” 
Mr. Fosdick writes, “is due to the disproportion between 
our development of science and engineering on the one 
hand, and our knowledge of human behavior and social 
relations on the other. Perhaps a simpler phrasing of 
the dilemma would be that the physical power at our dis- 
posal has forged far ahead of our capacity to make wise 
use of it.” Such wise use involves “ethical and social 
restraints” without which man will “blow himself and 
his institutions into final dust.” But science itself is more 
than a “method”; it is “a confidence and a faith... . 
It is a confidence that truth is discoverable. It is a faith 
that truth is worth discovering.” 

This is not conventional utopianism, but it is, so to say, 
Promethean: modern man is seen “as a heaven-storming 
creature, the purposeful architect of his own fortunes, a 
being who has the power, if he can but sustain the will, 
to carve out a future fit to live in, and make himself and 
his world at last free.” 


In spite of the tragic disharmonies that today dismay 
us, “the things that divide the world are trivial as com- 
pared with the things that unite it.” Mr. Fosdick refuses 
to abandon as romantic the idea of One World. Lamenta- 
tion over the “lost generation” he counters with docu- 
mented confidence. He banks heavily on the effect of the 
ideas found in the Declaration of Independence and the 


1 New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. $2.00. 
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writings of Jefferson and Lincoln, which are now suscepti- 
ble of “instantaneous transmission” throughout the world. 
“This is the gift of the twentieth century; this is a basis 
for hope; this can be the promise of a rational world to 
come.” 

It is not without significance that Mr. Fosdick’s book 
was given a favorable, featured review in one of our 
greatest official church papers. 


Man as Architect of His Future 


Another book embodying a rugged humanism—in the 
current usage of that word—a book that is attracting wide 
attention, is Harry A. Overstreet’s The Great Enter- 
prise” It sustains this gifted writer's reputation, and is 
of special interest to religious readers because of the at- 
tention given by the author to religion and to the church. 
Yet it is what theologians call anthropocentric ; the focus 
is on man as a spiritual emergent and his equipment for 
the “great enterprise” which, in a word, is “to create life 
that is friendly to fellow life.” 

Professor Overstreet is well furnished with biblical 
knowledge which he uses with insight, and not without 
reverence. Yet, like the other classics on which he draws, 
he fits the Bible into the warp and woof of his thought 
as a modern scholar. For example: “The statement ‘where 
two or three are gathered together’ in a common commit- 
ment (‘in my name’) moves forward to the conclusion, 
‘there am I in their midst.’ This is psychologically sound.” 
One can imagine a modern religious educator, in any one 
of hundreds of our churches, using effectively much of 
the practical wisdom of this book; yet the author would 
be the first to characterize it as quite off the orthodox 
reservation. He quotes with approval a contemporary 
writer who says: ‘ ‘The religious person ... is one who 
characteristically approaches life situations with an im- 
plicit faith that no matter how good or bad these may be, 
something can be done to improve them.’ . . . To be reli- 
gious, in short, ‘is to live with faith in the transformability 
of existence for the better.’”’ The deficit here, from a 
theologian’s viewpoint is obvious, though the religious 
reader who is not theologically minded—and his name is 
Legion—is likely to find Mr. Overstreet “on the side of 
the angels.” Or perhaps we should say, in our non- 
theological moments most of us would! 


“The American Religious Heritage” 


This is the title of a chapter in a book which is not 
exactly recent but which fits into the scheme of this review. 
It is Ralph Barton Perry’s Characteristically American® 
The aim of the book is to depict the American character 
and way of life. The religious heritage is “Hebrew- 
Christian-Biblical.” Professor Perry sees a direct con- 
nection between the tenets of this broad faith and some 
of the most dominant American ideas, aspirations, and 
convictions. But he finds that in the course of our history 
“the focus of religious orthodoxy and pious fervor has 
shifted toward Catholicism.” Protestantism has taken the 
“liberal” road, developing the strand in its heritage con- 
tributed by deism, which was “in good repute in America 
during the Age of the Enlightenment.” Commenting on 
the liberal trend Mr. Perry says, “American Protestant- 
ism has always been vulnerable in America to biblical 
criticism, to the teachings of science, and to the methods 


2 New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1952. $3.50. 
3’ New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. $3.00. 
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of scientific inquiry.” In a revealing pasage he says of 
Protestantism liberalism : 

“Tf it does not stress the love of God, it does at least 
embrace the love of neighbor. If it neglects the father- 
hood of God, it at any rate proclaims the fraternity of 
men. If it disparages the church, along with other cor- 
porate entities, it is because it is so insistent on the 
finality of the human person. 


“The independence of this moral ideal in no sense 
argues against theism. Nor does its independence exalt 
it above religion. If the Second Great Commandment is 
independent of the First Great Commandment, it does 
not follow that the First may not be the higher command- 
ment, provided only that if both are accepted they must be 
consistent. If the City of Man is autonomous it does 
not follow that the City of God is not the greater city, 
provided the laws of the second in no wise transgress the 
laws of the first. 


“To say that the ideal of the common happiness has 
its own appeal to the secular moral will does not imply 
that a divine sanction would not give it a stronger appeal ; 
or that this reénforcement may not be practically necessary 
if the ideal is to be realized among men. But if both 
groups, theistic and non-theistic, were to recognize their 
adherence to this same ideal they would welcome one 
another as allies, each reconciling the ideal with its own 
metaphysical doctrines and working for it with its own 
symbols and organization.” 


“Science and Spiritual Values” 


Again we take as a caption a chapter title—this time 
from James B. Conant’s Modern Science and Modern 
Man. “Multum in parvo” is the word for this extraor- 
dinary little volume of lectures. As an introduction to 
the new world of science and a clarification of the con- 
fused conception of scientific method it is invaluable quite 
without reference to the context in which it is considered 
here. 


President Conant may be said to stand in the same cul- 
tural tradition as that reflected in the books already dis- 
cussed—designated “humanistic” for want of a more ac- 
curate term. As a member of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association he 
shared responsibility for the noteworthy report, Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, which affirmed 
the friendliness of public education to religion, and to 
the church as an educational “partner.” There is nothing 
in the present volume out of harmony with that position. 
Yet here again we have a serious and authoritative presen- 
tation of basic moral and spiritual concerns in terms that 
no theologian would be at home with. In the concluding 
lecture Mr. Conant says: 


“The point of view I have presented regards scientific 
theories as restricted policies, not parts of a unified cosmic 
creed. ... The adherents of a religious creed which sets 
forth in detail the origin, nature, and destiny of man are 
almost sure to repudiate any view of the universe that is 
as provisional and fragmentary as the one I am suggest- 
ing. Materialistic atheists interestingly enough, react in 
much the same fashion... . 

“A view of the universe that rejects the necessity for 
a unified World Hypothesis consistent in principle 
throughout is not defeatist as regards the advance of 
science. For if one regards scientific theories as guides 


4New York, Columbia University Press, 1952. $2.25. 
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to investigations, each theory is continuously open to test- 
ing by experiment and observation. Such a view leads to 
suspicion of all assumptions carried over from one area 
of investigation to another.” 

But this is not the whole of it. Mr. Conant asks, “What 
are the minimal commitments required by a modern man 
to construct his philosophy of life if he be neither a reli- 
gious dogmatist nor a materialistic atheist?” One of those 
he lists is that “the possibility may exist that our inten- 
tions and our overt actions have a relation to some large 
pattern of events. These would seem the minimal com- 
mitments for a modern man in the Judaic-Christian tradi- 
tion who seeks to develop a philosophy of life without 
‘jumping the fence’ into the materialistic camp.” A strik- 
ing feature of his discussion is his turning from scientific 
theory to the Book of Job for insight into spiritual values. 


Religious Beliefs of Scientists 


Coming now to the religious convictions held by scien- 
tists as such, we have at hand two books that bear in- 
structively on the subject. The first is by Edward LeRoy 
Long, Jr., and is entitled Religious Beliefs of American 
Scientists.© It is a discriminating study, limited to natural 
scientists ; but even so all types of religious outlook are 
disclosed. “Among them one finds the same range of 
religious philosophies that appears among the populace as 
a whole. There are scientists who are scornful of tradi- 
tional religion, and those who accept a traditional religious 
authority with complete devotion ; there are those who are 
attracted to the cosmological and speculative elements in 
religion, and others, to the humanitarian and humane ele- 
ments; there are those with a confident rationalism, and 
others confessing a vague mystical awareness of what to 
them is deeper reality.” 

In general, when scientists of note write on religion they 
take their stand upon science and ask some variant of the 
question, “What in science lends support to religion, and 
what kind of religion is thus supported?” The quest is 
for what a scientist can accept in the realm of religious 
postulates. Contrasted with this approach is that of the 
theologically convinced Christian scholar who scrutinizes 
and evaluates the affirmations of his own scientific disci- 
pline from the standpoint of accepted religious tenets. 
There is, for example, a “creationist” position defended by 
some scientists against the evolutionary doctrine. 

One gains the impression that for the most part the 
eminent scientists who reveal a personal religious faith 
enibrace a “natural” rather than a “revealed” religion. 
They have a place in their thinking for a religious cos- 
mology and a conception of history that embraces destiny, 
but their biblical orientation is not extensive. 

The second of the two titles is Daniel Luzon Morris’ 
Possibilities Unlimited.® It has a highly commendatory 
Foreword by Professor Kirtley Mather, a distinguished 
scientist who is also a prominent religious lay leader. The 
author is a laboratory scientist who wholeheartedly ac- 
cepts the Christian faith. But note his approach to faith. 
He says: 

“T may conceivably find that 1 do not believe firmly in 
the fact of the virgin birth. I may find that I am not sure 
whether or not a piece of bread and a cup of wine, there 
on the altar, are actually transformed in some way to be- 
come the body and blood of Christ. I may feel that to 


5 Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1952. $3.00. 
6 New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. $2.50. 
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speak of Christ as the ‘Son of God’ is not the same thing 
as to speak of him as God Incarnate. I may have very 
serious doubts about whether any human being has a 
very clear idea of what the real meaning is of the In- 
carnation and the Crucifixion. 

“These are beside the point when we are talking about 
faith. Christian faith means the willingness to follow, or 
at any rate to try to follow, in the way marked out for us 
by Jesus Christ our Lord and Savior. This means that 
we must do our best to find out just what the way is that 
was marked out for us. The fact that so many earnest 
Christians belong to so many different denominations 
shows that there is considerable area for disagreement 
as to just what Christ meant by some of the things he 
said, and even some disagreement as to whether he did 
some of the things he is said to have done.” 

As scientist, however, he is concerned, not to establish 
religious truth, but to clear the way for it. “Scientists are 
not concerned with absolute truths and proofs, but with 
approaches to truth, and with partial truths that are 
valuable for further progress. Looked at in this way, the 
existence of God is actually a much more acceptable 
hypothesis than are any of the so-called laws on which we 
hase our most precise calculations. As scientists, I think 
we are entirely justified in saying that we don’t know that 
God exists. But if we do say this, then we must be care- 
ful to make the necessary next statement—that we also 
know nothing else, certainly not that we ourselves exist, 
or that there is any universe.” Again, after discussing the 
Christian doctrine of the Resurrection, he says: 

“T am under no illusion that I have ‘proved’ the actuality 
of the Resurrection, or even made it credible. I have an 
idea that this is one point in Christian doctrine (and there 
are others) that cannot be made, strictly speaking, credible. 
As with Lobachevski’s hypothesis [contradicting the Eu- 
clidean conception of parallel lines], you must decide first 
whether it scems to be self-consistent. .. . A great many 
people have lived on the assumption that it is. Their lives 
are part of the evidence that must be collected and ex- 
amined to see if the hypothesis fits with reality.” 


New Faith for Old 

In President Julius Seelye Bixler’s Aver lectures at 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School we have a frank at- 
tempt to reaffirm the faith of liberal Christianity—A Faith 
that Fulfills.*. The “faith of our fathers” has become dim 
and tht “neo-orthodox” attempt at reconstruction is pro- 
nounced “a faith that falters.” Mr. Bixler’s characteriza- 
tion of it is especially illuminating because of what he 
himself represents in the educational world—even though 
it is controversial. He says of neo-orthodoxy: 

“Tt stresses the authority of the Bible as the revealed 
Word of God, and in particular the biblical doctrines of 
sin, judgment, grace, and the Incarnation. In its most re- 
cent form it makes much of what it calls the ‘idolatry’ of 
those who would select a finite good, such as ‘reason,’ or 
‘progress’ or ‘democracy,’ and try to make it into an ‘ul- 
timate.’ Agreeing in general with the view we would 
take that religion is loyal devotion, it would sharply dis- 
agree with our idea that the object of loyalty is the Ra- 
tional Good. This, it would say, is sheer humanism. God 
exists, these men claim, in a ‘dimension’ different from 
ours, and His mercy must be evoked to rescue us not from 


™ New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951. $2.00. 
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this or the other particular sin but from the human pre- 
dicament as such. In it we are caught as sinners who 
cannot save ourselves. The movement is especially violent 
in its treatment of those whom it calls ‘simple moralists’ 
or ‘naive liberals.’ In this respect it is extremely critical 
of the faith that underlies most college instruction. The 
liberal is the victim not only of sin but of the worst sin, 
which is pride, and the worst pride, that of the intellect. 
Our human thoughts are not God’s thoughts, our right- 
eousnesses are but filthy rags, and our virtues are hardly 
even splendid vices. Between God and us there is com- 
plete ‘discontinuity.’ ” 

The indictment sharpens as the author proceeds: “Neo- 
orthodoxy has undermined our confidence at a time when 
it needed renewal. It has exploited the tragic facts of life, 
a background shared by all philosophies, for special pur- 
poses of its own. It has criticized our pride but has not 
taught us humility. It has used argument in attacking 
reason. It has told us to rely on God but has cut off our 
access to him.” 

The polarities of human experience are real, Mr. Bixler 
agrees, but they are to be dealt with not by exclusive judg- 
ments, but by recourse to the natural rhythms of the 
spiritual life. He develops his idea partly by reference to 
the “ministry” of pain and of art. For his purpose here he 
borrows Toynbee’s well-known figure of “withdrawal and 
return.” It is just possible that Mr. Bixler would like to 
have this little book taken less as a polemic than as an 
example of the rhythmic swing that he thinks so important 
and so authentic in human experience. 


A Preacher Prophesies 


Frederick K. Stamm’s book, If This Be Religion,’ be- 
longs to the literature of revolt. Here is a renowned 
preacher, one of the most effective in the radio pulpit, who 
feels impelled to protest against what he believes to be the 
failure of the churches to teach and lead men in the ways 
of faith and virtue. It is not suggested here that his at- 
titude is in any way typical. If it were, no occasion would 
have arisen for the writing of the book. But Mr. Stamm’s 
critique is part of the picture we are trying to draw of 
the situation confronted by the Christian apologetic as 
presented in the latter part of this discussion. 

What is said in this little book is not new. The author 
acknowledges this at the outset. The noteworthy fact is 
that its message is reminiscent of the liberal, social preach- 
ing of a generation ago, now widely assumed to have been 
outmoded. A few excerpts will tell the story: “I have 
never been quite able to comprehend the meaning of the 
statement, ‘Liberalism has failed.’ Whatever the connota- 
tion of that term, and however inadequate pure humanism 
may be, I have gone on pinning my faith in the Man who 
let his love for God and man run so far out that it re- 
quired a cross to reveal each to the other.” “I was to 
learn later that the only kind of church that is worth 
while is a society of believers dependent neither upon 
the ex-cathedra utterances of a pope, the decisions of a 
council, nor upon a doctrine set up by a group of ecclesi- 
astics with no basis in scientific fact. It must be made up 
of folk who measure the worth of religion by love for God 
and their fellow men.” “I am sure that if Jesus was the 
founder of the church, he never dreamed of a church that 
thinks more of its doctrines than it does of him.” “There 
is a strange kind of religion being preached from the 
pulpits of many churches in our day... . It is a mixture 
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of psychiatry and psychology with a bit of religion thrown 
in for flavor. It beautifully relieves the individual from 
any obligation to hear the distress cries of his fellow men. 
It lifts no burden from weary backs, makes no outcry for 
justice, and rebukes no social ills.” 

This is “activism” and “liberalism” in a most challeng- 
ing form. It should be noted, however, that while the 
doctrinal allusions would be sharply rejected by most of 
our theologians, the social drive would be welcomed by 
many of the same group. 


Orthodoxy Scorned 


The minister of a community church, Kenneth A. 
Holmes, has written a little book that presents the reaction 
against orthodoxy, in extreme form. He calls it Foes of 
the Spirit.? “This book,” he writes, “is a minority report 
on the prevailing religious climate. But it is also an at- 
tempt to point to the way out of our spiritual stagnation.” 
Its theological radicalism is thoroughgoing. “The Scrip- 
tures are indeed inspiring and thought-provoking for all 
who are sincerely religious and desirous of knowing the 
truth. Let each man find for himself what is there for 
him. To assert that there is a central, unified message 
throughout, however, a cosmology that is suitable for men 
of the twentieth century although it has been shaped by 
a whole host of unknown writers with widely varying 
backgrounds over a period of seven or eight hundred years, 
sounds ridiculous to the liberal mind.” 

Here is more of the same: “Whether sin be ingrained 
within human nature or whether it be simply a hang-over 
from man’s bestial ancestry does not alter that truth or 
its basic implication. Whether the Bible contains a Welt- 
anschauung or not is completely beside the point. If Jesus 
believed in the imminent coming of the end of the age 
through miraculous intervention from the heavens; if 
he, in other words, shared the apocalyptic hopes of the 
Jewish people of which he was a part, it matters not.” 

This book is indeed a “minority report,” so far as the 
religious community is concerned. But it would be helpful 
to know what proportion of the present generation of 
college students would find its sentiments congenial. 


Religious Humanism in Education 


Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, a religious educator of wide ex- 
perience and a talented writer, is the author of Today’s 
Children and Yesterday's Heritage® She describes it as 
“a philosophy of creative religious development.” It is 
perhaps not inaccurate to say that it is the application of 
the philosophy of modern, progressive education to re- 
ligious subject matter. Far from representative of the 
views of religious educators in general, it would probably 
be endorsed by a very large number of leaders in the field 
of general education. It is thoroughly humanistic—again 
using the word with its current connotation. 

The author reveals much insight into children’s minds 
and the process of development through which they pass. 
She also draws on a vast fund of information of a con- 
crete and relevant sort. 

The treatment of the “heritage” concept discloses the 
general viewpoint. There are two ways to regard it, the 
author says—one as something given and authoritative; 
the other as a resource for meeting emergent needs as 
life progresses. She continues: 


9 New York, Exposition Press, 1952. $2.50. 
10 Boston, The Beacon Press, 1952. $3.00. 
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“Although the contrast between these two points of 
view should not be exaggerated, neither should the differ- 
ence be regarded lightly. For if one thinks of religion 
primarily in terms of something created by each individual, 
the first question to be asked is not: What has religion to 
give to a child? It is rather: How may a child contribute 
to his own religious growth? It is not: How does religion 
influence character development? Instead, the question 
of first importance is: How does character development 
influence the kind of religion-a child makes his own? How 
is it possible for a child to build his own religion? Only 
when we understand the child’s potentialities can we un- 
derstand how we, his elders, may help or hinder him... .” 

An amusing anecdote clinches the point. Jimmie, a 
somewhat frustrated youngster, is going to bed and is re- 
peating the “Now I lay me.” At the final petition, “Help 
Jimmie to be a good boy,” he falters, gets up, and ob- 
serves, “I guess I won't say that tonight. Jimmie has done 
pretty good all by himself today.” 


The Scholars Disagree 


Relevant to this whole discussion is a passage from the 
report of a session of the American Round Table spon- 
sored by the Advertising Council, Inc. (25 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y.), held on April 14, 1952. That ses- 
sion was devoted to “The Moral and Religious Basis of 
the American Society.” The following excerpt points up 
the problem with which we are here concerned : 

“In substance, there was no particular quarrel with the 
idea that what is perhaps the fundamental belief of the 
American people—that ‘all men are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights’ 
—is a religious pronouncement and lends to American life 
a religious foundation. There was some difference of opin- 
ion on the question whether or not, in other respects, 
American life, and indeed democracy as such, proceed 
from religious concepts, or from moral concepts without 
regard to religion. Here, however, the religious side 
clearly had the edge. Everybody agreed that in so far as 
America was a religious society at all, it was so in a 
manner which few non-Americans would recognize as 
religious. That is, for Europeans in general, and for 
East Indians (among others), the idea of religion is a 
transcendental, metaphysical idea, relating man, in the 
first instance, to God, to the universe, to eternity—not in 
the first instance to life on earth and to our neighbor. 
The ‘American religion,’ it was agreed, is one which 
stresses good works, ‘service,’ the fulfillment of a man’s 
duty ‘here and now.’ It leans heavily on the principle of 
the citizen’s responsibility to his community. This differ- 
ence accounts in great part for the prevailing misunder- 
standing between Americans and others—the others tend- 
ing to look upon us as godless, we tending to ignore their 
spiritual tenets and satisfactions and to look upon them 
as needing, and remaining blind to, the virtues of our 
ways.” 


The Christian Hope 


We now come to the second part of this discussion, 
consisting mainly of excerpts from the Second Report 
of the Advisory Commission of the World Council of 
Churches appointed to do the major preparatory work on 
the theme of the Assembly of the Council at its meeting 
in Evanston, Ill., in August, 1954.11 The topic selected, 


11 The full text of the report appeared in the Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva) for October. 
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“The Christian Hope,” has occasioned a good deal of 
concern in some American circles, because it is so con- 
troversial theologically. It was with this report in mind 
that the books were selected for attention in the first 
part of this issue. 

The crucial question concerns eschatology—the doc- 
trine of “Last Things,” or Final Judgment. The Com- 
mission was aware that in America the word eschatology 
is not in common use and not in good favor among our 
theologians because it is taken to be synonymous with 
“apocalyptic,” a term that connotes the signs and wonders 
associated with the “Second Coming.” Ecumenical the- 
ology is wary of the latter, but makes much of eschatology 
in the sense of fulfillment of divine purpose for the world 
at the “end of history.” The books sketched above indi- 
cate how alien this is to the climate of American opinion. 

However, persons familiar with the writings of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and, in general, of representatives of the 
neo-orthodox school know that eschatology has a central 
place in the contemporary revival of Reformation the- 
ology. The Commission explains why it is ready to run 
an apparent risk of encouraging apocalypticism (advent- 
ism, premillenialism, etc.) in these words: 

“The fact must be faced that one reason for the rise of 
extreme apocalyptic and millennarian beliefs is the virtual 
disappearance among many Christians and in the preach- 
ing of many churches of the distinctly Christian hope in 
Christ’s coming again. Those who preach apocalyptic 
views are right in pointing out that the New Testament 
is full of references to a salvation yet to be revealed, 
a Kingdom yet to come. The response which they evoke 
among many who are poor, wretched and despised or 
disillusioned and frustrated is a reminder to us that many 
hearts long for some mighty change in things as they are, 
some great deliverance from their lot.” 


A Baffling Mystery 


Christianity, the report declares, teaches that through 
the Resurrection of Christ “the world has been re-con- 
stituted and the human situation re-defined. It is out of 
this new situation that we speak, when we speak about 
the Christian hope.” 

Then follows a statement that suggests a scientific 
passage from Mr. Conant’s book (supra), which was 
not relevant to the subject of our earlier discussion, but 
we may well go back and pick it up at this point. The 
passage (page 47) in major part follows: 

“One of the prime factors in changing the scientific 
point of view has been the failure to settle by experiment 
the validity of the wave theory versus the corpuscular 
theory of light. . . . If a layman persists today with the 
question: is a beam of light composed of particles or 
waves, he would probably receive an answer from most 
philosophically minded physicists somewhat as follows: 
‘That is not a useful question. We physicists have stopped 
asking it; but if you insist, we may say that a beam of 
light is at one and the same time a set of particles and 
waves. But let us hasten to add, so is a beam of electrons 
or of rapidly moving atomic nuclei. Furthermore, lest 
you confuse the new physics with the mere failure of 
the old, let me make it plain that in our new conceptual 
scheme we can define mathematically our uncertainties 
as to the interaction of a stream of particles or waves 
with larger aggregates of matter. In short, there is a 
whole new branch of physics called quantum mechanics 
that now accommodates a vast amount of experimental 
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material in both physics and chemistry and has been as 
fruitful as any development in the history of the physical 
sciences. So if the solidity of matters seems to have 
gone out from under you, don’t for a moment think that 
this has impeded the advance of science, for quite the 
contrary is the case.’” 


What is here suggested is that from a “common sense” 
viewpoint both theoretical physics and orthodox Ref- 
ormation theology are “out of this world.” This, how- 
ever, is not a novel suggestion, for Saint Paul declared 
that the Christian gospel was “foolishness to the Gentiles!” 
Whatever may be the outcome of the ecumenical predica- 
ment, it is historically as real as that of the scientists. 


Essence of the Christian Hope 


True Christian eschatology, the Commission's report 
explains, holds that the “New Age” that dawned with 
the coming of Christ will not be “fulfilled” until the end 
of history, when in some sense he will “return.” This is 
the ground and substance of the Christian hope. More 
explicitly : 

“In Christ this hope was fulfilled—and radically trans- 
formed. For the Kingdom he established was not a po- 
litical sovereignty. The liberation he brought was not 
freedom from foreign rule nor a gift of worldly pros- 
perity, but a new relation to God. In him God’s power 
and love gave to men a new mode of life, a new com- 
munity, and a new hope. The new life found its pattern 
and its motive power in Jesus Christ himself, whose 
obedient, self-sacrificing love had broken the grip of death, 
of fear, and of self-seeking in those who gave themselves 
to him in faith and love. The new community was the 
Church, of which he was the source, the head, and the 
vitalising power. The new hope was still hope in God, 
the Maker and Ruler of all things, now revealed as God 
Who in Jesus Christ had given Himself in sacrificial love 
and invincible power for man’s salvation, Who had raised 
His Christ from the dead and made him known as [ord 
of heaven and earth, in and through whom faithful men 
found ‘God’s power and God’s wisdom,’ victorious over 
sin and death. 


“Thus began ‘the New Age’—a new creation, a new be- 
ginning for humanity, a new perspective for individual 
and social life, a new source of meaning for history, and 
a new promise of glorious fulfillment even beyond the 
history of earth. In Christ, mankind was brought under 
judgment in a new way; for the judgment of God’s seli- 
disclosure in sacrificial love is more searching than any 
other judgment men have known. In Christ, at the same 
time, faithful men and women found new depths of mercy 
and forgiveness, and new guidance and power for life 
in the midst of the world’s bewildering and often tragic 
struggles. In Christ they were given new hope, not for 
escape from the world but for a share in his victory over 
the powers of evil in the world and in their own lives— 
a participation that is real, though not completed, here 
and now. The victory which their fathers awaited had 
now come. In Christ and his new community, the King- 
dom of God was being made manifest with unprece- 
dented power.” 

Now this promised consummation is not “an event 
within the historical series.” But though it is realized 
beyond history it is not a “mere abrogation of history.” 
For, contrary to the notion of some theologians that God 
is “wholly other,” the truth is that God is “genuinely in- 
volved with history from beginning to end.” 
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Utopianism Excluded 

The report argues at length against all forms of uto- 
pianism—achievement of redemption, or perfection, with- 
in the historic process. It strikes directly at the faith in 
human power which we found so much stressed in the 
books cited earlier. 

This faith in man is the human propensity of which 
Reinhold Niebuhr has made so much. But the report goes 
on to describe three forms of utopianism: Stalinism, 
scientific humanism, and democratic utopianism. The 
first need not detain us. As for the second, here is the 
Commission’s argument: 

“Others there are who embrace what may loosely be 
called ‘scientific humanism’; some indeed pass from this 
to Stalinism, although the majority of scientific humanists 
today in the west are repelled rather than attracted by 
communist dogmatism. It is of course impossible in a 
few phrases to summarise the rich and complex achieve- 
ment of scientific method, at once in the domain of the- 
oretical understanding of nature, and of the betterment of 
our human lot. Both types of achievement have fostered 
in men a sense of confidence in the method, of horizons 
opening ever anew before them to whose challenge they 
can surely rise. Disappointments and setbacks may come 
but, given time, men will indeed build a city beautiful. 
Often this kind of hope is professed only at the cost of a 
tremendous intellectual and moral self-discipline; it is 
not enough to judge it by those whose profession of it is 
distorted by their own egoism. We must look at it as we 
find it at its best... .” 

An interesting footnote is added : 

“The humanist tradition is a rich and living one in our 
civilisation. It has its own strains and stresses; and if 
we emphasise scientific humanism here, it must not be 
thought that we are blind to the humanism whose spiritual 
inspiration is aesthetic rather than intellectual, and whose 
medium of expression is poetry rather than prose.” 

What of Democracy? 

But why include democratic utopianism in this baleful 
triad? Here is the explanation: 

“More complex and elusive of definition are the types 
of aspiration which fasten on the notion of ‘democracy.’ 
Historically, modern democracy is a very complex phe- 
nomenon. Looked at in one light, it is fundamentally an 
attempt to harness political power to the human urge for 
justice, to constrain that power in some measure to sub- 
mit to the critical judgment of the ordinary man, made ef- 
fective through representative institutions. But in the 
course of its history this notion of democracy has gathered 
to itself other associations including that of a community 
in which is realised a fundamental equality of status be- 
tween its members. Here it is no longer a political, but 
has become an ethical concept. Its content has become a 
whole way of life in which men and women should cease 
to attach primary significance to those characteristics 
which divide them one from another, and become 
harmonised one with another, in a new sort of human 
association based on devotion to the common good. 
This vision is harder to articulate than that which inspires 
the Stalinist or the scientific humanist. But its influence 
in parts of the western world is considerable. If it lacks 
the intellectual content of scientific humanism, and the 
fierce dynamic power of Marxism, it corresponds to the 
private dreams of many ordinary men; and at the same 
time it enables them to see the actual environment of their 
everyday life as big with the promise of a coming per- 
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fection, of which the seemingly unending expansion of in- 
dustrial production is taken as a living sign.” 

It will be apparent at a glance that what the report here 
condemns is one of the major ethical “goods” striven for 
in our culture and fostered in many of our schools at all 
levels. Our churches, no less than the European churches, 
condemn all self-sufficient secular sanctions, but few 
among us think of belief in human and historical poten- 
tialities as essentially perilous. 

There is much more in the report, but enough has been 
quoted, against the background of some typical American 
writing to suggest what the World Council Assembly in 
1954 will be up against. 


Giving to Churches 


Total contributions reported by 47 Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox churches were $1,286,633,160, accord- 
ing to a tabulation of the latest information completed No- 
vember 15, 1952, for the fiscal year prior to that date. 
This figure represented an increase of 10.3 per cent over 
that reported a year earlier. The figures appear in “Sta- 
tistics of Giving,” an annual publication of the Joint 
Department of Stewardship and Benevolence of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The statistical compilation 
was made for the Department of Stewardship by the 
Central Department of Research and Survey. 

Among the data are the following quotes from the 
publication : 

“Congregational expenses amounted to $1,036,832,082 
in the 45 religious bodies reporting this item, a gain of 
$102,452,271, or 11 per cent, over the figure given a vear 
earlier. 

“Total benevolences amounted to $249,801,078 in 47 de- 
nominations, a gain of $17,737,241, or 7.6 per cent, over 
the previous annual figure compiled. 

“Total contributions were $34.32 per capita, compared 
with $32.33 a year ago, a gain of $1.99 per member per 
year, or 6.1 per cent over the previous year, in the 47 
denominations reporting. 

“The per capita gain in benevolences for the 47 report- 
ing denominations was, however, only from $6.43 to $6.66, 
or 23 cents per member per year. 

“For foreign missions, one of the items in benevolences, 
the gain was only from $1.31 per capita to $1.34, or 3 cents 
per person per year. 

“For six religious bodies in Canada, total contributions 
were $59,301,870, compared with $56,107,961, a revised 
figure for a year earlier, a gain of $3,193,909, or 5.7 per 
cent.” 

The highest annual gift per member for all purposes 
was that reported by the Free Methodist Church—$194.79. 
The Seventh Day Adventists reported a gift of $131.00 

er member for benevolences alone, and a per member 
gift of $158.00 for all purposes. Two religious bodies re- 
ported per member gifts of less than $10 a vear for all 
purposes, while five bodies reported figures of over $100 
per member. 

The figures reported are those received from officials 
of the religious bodies. The current report is the 32nd 
of a series, begun by the United Stewardship Council. 
and prepared for many years by Harry S. Myers, now re- 
tired. The reports come from only a portion of the ap- 
proximately 250 religious bodies of the United States. 
The 47 Protestant and Orthodox bodies reporting prob- 
ably receive more than half of the total gifts received by 
all the 250 bodies in the nation. F. Emerson Andrews in 
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his book, Philanthropic Giving (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York), estimated that all church bodies received 
in 1949 about $1,900,000,000 out of a total of about 
$4,000,000,000 given for all purposes to education, charity, 
and religion. 


Christian Concerns Regarding 
Food and Agriculture 


The Executive Committee of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., has approved a statement, Christian 
Concerns in Regard to Food and Agriculture, available 
from the Commission in leaflet form. The Commission is 
an agency of the World Council of Churches and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. The text is as follows: 


The interdependence of urban and rural people in 
modern industrialized society necessitates clear recogni- 
tion of dependence upon the land as basic to human 
existence and social development. The Christian 
churches, therefore, welcome the attention now being 
devoted internationally to problems of food and agri- 
culture and enunciate the following principles as rele- 
vant to Christian concerns in this area. 


1. The Right Use and Conservation of Human Resources 


The men and women who live on the land and who 
seek a livelihood from it matter most in a Christian 
view of agriculture. Their need for dignity and develop- 
ment of God-given potentialities, their need for gen- 
uine fellowship and community must have first place. 
Men in their vast majority live on the land and struggle 
for a livelihood from it. Ignorance, superstition, and 
technical backwardness all contribute to a tremendous 
waste of their resources. The grinding poverty of the 
lives of countless rural people is hostile to spiritual and 
moral development, to decent family life, and to good 
social relations. Exploitation of farmers and farm labor 
and unjust forms of land tenure are causing widespread 
misery. 

To help men and women on the land to free them- 
selves from economic and social shackles must be a 
primary objective of national and international agri- 
cultural programmes. Different action is required ac- 
cording to the conditions of different countries and re- 
gions: 

a. Safeguards for the social welfare of the individual, 
the family, and the community should be made an 
integral part of plans for economic development. 

b. Just solutions should be sought for problems of land 
tenure and debt, to enhance personal initiative and 
responsibility, and to safeguard the family. 

c. Labor-saving technological processes should be made 
available wherever appropriate, together with the 
fundamental education required to undergird tech- 
nical improvements as well as cultural advancement. 

d. Voluntary cooperation should be encouraged for fel- 
lowship and for more efficient production and more 
equitable distribution. 

e. Educational measures should be undertaken to raise 
the quality of family life and reduce the pressure of 
population. 


2. The Right Use and Conservation of Natural Resources 


God created the good earth for the service of this and 
future generations. The earth is the Lord’s, and tillers 
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of the soil are stewards whose rights are matched with 
responsibilities. The earth and the homesteads upon it 
should be hallowed by acts of dedication and thanks- 
giving. Good husbandry is a clear moral obligation, 
and the waste of created resources is a sin against our 
neighbour, against posterity. against the natural order, 
and against God. National and international agricultural 
policies need to keep two goals constantly in view: 

a. Vigorous measures should be taken to expand the 
production of essential foodstuffs, to increase both 
the quantity and quality of human nutrition, and to 
help provide for growing populations. This involves 
improvements under several categories: better seeds, 
better methods of culture, better use of marginal 
lands, and a better division of labor through the in- 
ternational exchange of goods and services. It also 
requires moral and spiritual, as well as material, in- 
centives to a new standard of living. 

b. Measures to increase production should be combined 
with an equally vigorous programme to conserve, re- 
claim, and improve the soil. The checking of erosion 
and soil depletion is a moral obligation to future gen- 
erations and to God. : 

A complementary task in industrially advanced coun- 
tries is the development of effective education on the 
moral obligation of consumers to shun the wastage of 
foodstuffs in a world where so many are hungry. 

3. The Responsibilities of the More Developed Nations 

While each nation has an obligation to develop its 
basic food supply, those which enjoy a higher level of 
economic and social development have a special re- 
sponsibility to help the peoples in underdeveloped re- 
gions to develop their own resources. The obligation is 
the greater because of the frequently destructive impact 
of the more developed societies upon the social, eco- 
nomic, and religious systems of the less developed so- 
cieties. 

This obligation involves a sharing of scientific, tech- 
nical, and material resources by both private and gov- 
ernmental agencies. It also requires a sensitivity to the 
cultural and social values of the recipient countries lest 
community life be injured, rather than safeguarded and 
strengthened, by material improvements. Men in under- 
developed regions need more things to live with; but 
even more they, like other men, need an adequate faith 
to live by. 


Union Membership—Right or Duty? 


Some Catholic leaders insist that it is the duty of Chris- 
tians to join a labor union as a means of working for the 
social good. Others insist that Catholics certainly have 
the right to join a union, but that the duty is more doubt- 
ful. Both points of view are presented in recent articles 
in Social Order (St. Louis), a Jesuit periodical. 

William A. Durbin presents the argument for the latter 
position in the September, 1952, issue. “Authorities,” he 
says, “are not in full agreement.” The pastoral letter 
of the Archbishops and Bishops of Quebec, issued in 
February, 1950, states the case for the duty of union mem- 
bership. (See INrorMATION SERVICE for December 23, 
1950, for a summary of the letter.) But this refers par- 
ticularly to the Canadian situation where many workmen 
are in Catholic unions. 

Mr. Durbin insists that this does not apply “without 
reference to the nature, purposes and practices of par- 
ticular organizations. . . . Excluded immediately, for 
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example, must be those unions which are controlled or 
dominated by the Communist party. Also excluded would 
be unions whose leadership is corrupt.” The problem is 
more complex in the case of a union that is undemocratic 
in its own operation or if it “employs dishonest or im- 
moral practices to achieve its ends.” If it is not working 
for social justice then there is no obligation to join it. In 
the United States a Catholic workingman must join a 
“non-religious or neutral labor organization if he is to 
join one at all.” Since there are “many degrees of ad- 
herence to Christian principles in today’s labor organiza- 
tions,” the writer doubts the existence of any “universal 
binding moral obligation” to join. 

“The fact is that each individual situation must be fully 
evaluated before a clear, binding moral duty can be estab- 
lished.” In view of the complexity of the situations con- 
fronting the individual worker Mr. Durbin concludes 
that “perhaps the best interpreter of the effect of his ac- 
tion upon the common good is the employe himself. . . . Be- 
fore a clear duty to join a specific union can exist, there 
must be no reasonable doubt that in its nature, its pur- 
poses and its practices, it is advancing both the individual 
good and the welfare of society as a whole.” 


The Obligation to Join 


Rev. William J. Smith, S.J., of St. Peter’s College Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, Jersey City, N. J., takes the 
opposite point of view in the November, 1952, issue of 
Social Order. Social justice, he insists, “cannot be built 
upon isolated human acts.” If the individual acts to pro- 
mote the common good, he does so “as a member of so- 
ciety.” This means that there is an “obligation to organize 
society properly.” 

There is, however, in Fr. Smith’s mind, a difference 
between the duty to organize society and the duty to join 
a specific union. “If, in spite of imperfections, this union 
is substantially performing the function of promoting the 
common good, all the workers within its industrial scope, 
it seems, are obliged in social justice to join the union, 
to take an active part in its activities and to work for the 
correction of any defects revealed in its workings.” The 
only alternative is the impossible one of organizing “a 
competing and more perfect organization.” The workers’ 
contribution to the promotion of the common good “can 
be adequately made only through the act of organizing.” 
But this does not necessarily mean that a worker must 
join any specific union, whether C.I.O. or A. F. of L. 
“The social responsibility of employes to organize exists 
regardless of the good or bad attitudes of management.” 

Although a labor union’s chief task, as at present un- 
derstood, is collective bargaining, “it does not follow that 
this, and this alone, adequately expresses the social nature 
of a workers’ organization.” 

The cooperation of “a really honest employer” might do 
away with the need for militant bargaining but there 
would still be a need for a union “as a permanent institu- 
tion... . Neither A. F. of L. nor C.1.O. has a monopoly 
on the common good. Anti-union paternalism, on the 
other hand, is a social monstrosity. . . . All things being 
equal, on the face of it a strong, federated union, joined 
in the bonds of solidarity with the whole union move- 
ment, is by far the most competent and effective medium 
for workers to gain justice and to play the full role that 
the very status of economic life thrusts upon them.” But 
it is still the duty of the workers “to make their own de- 
cisions in accord with the degree of knowledge they 
possess.” 
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